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OLD FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE STUDY of this fascinating subject is not without its 

difficulties. The colour-prints themselves became rare be- 

cause, till fifty years ago, they were despised, and no one 

thought it worth while to preserve them. When both their 
charm and their rarity had been discovered,they were soon the prey of 
the rich collector, and of the dealers who minister to his wants. There 
have been exhibitions in Vienna and Paris, but never, I think, in 
London, at which some of them emerged for a short time from their 
aristocratic seclusion into the public gaze. But there is not a museum 
in Europe, not a museum, I think I may say, in the world, at which 
the student can consult when he pleases any collection of French 
colour-prints that is, I will not say complete, but even fully repre- 
sentative. That of the Cabinet des Estampes at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, is, indeed, extremely rich. This book owes much 
of its contents, as regards both letterpress and illustrations, to the 
pleasant hours of study which I was enabled to spend there, aided 
by the courtesy and enthusiasm of its Conservateur, M. Francois 
Courboin. The selection of colour-prints which has been kept 
together there, in the alphabetical order of the engravers’ names, 
since the exhibition of eighteenth-century works of art held in 1906, 
is of inestimable value, but it cannot be said that of any single 
engraver there is a really adequate collection. The Print Rooms at 
Berlin and Vienna are much richer in French colour-prints than that 
of the British Museum; the Dresden collection is small, but contains 
a few very fine things. Possibly at Petrograd, more probably at 
Coburg, a search might be rewarded by the discovery of treasures. 
But that is all. The museums of the world, always too poor to buy 
prints which fashion has once marked as her own, wait for possible 
bequests by patriotic millionaires. The Christofle collection crossed 
the Channel, but alas! it also crossed the Atlantic, and now forms 
part of Mr. Widener’s great collection. The masterpieces of Janinet 
and Debucourt, the two really outstanding names among the 
masters of the French colour-prints, have to be sought for diligently 
and can only be seen by the favour of the fortunate few who 
own them. The one consoling thing about it is that the very best 
works of these masters are less rare than many of their minor pieces. 
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The total number of really fine French colour-prints—I am not 
speaking now of the extant impressions, but of the separate subjects 
engraved in this manner—is quite small. To state it at fifty is, per- 
haps, to exaggerate. Outside the number of the really fine things 
there are many that are negligible, many that are acceptable faute de 
mieux. And nearly all the really fine things were produced in a very 
limited period—from about 1775 to the Revolution. The earlier prints 
are ratherinteresting tothestudent than attractive tothecollector. The 
later include many good things also, for the impetus acquired in the 
reign of Louis XVI was not arrested by the Revolution. Republican 
patriotism provided an inspiration capable of replacing the somewhat 
exhausted vogue of the sujets galants of the monarchical era, while 
Debucourt, especially, was young enough to carry on with unabated 
zest his keen observation and somewhat malicious portrayal of the 
changing manners and fashions of his countrymen. In portraits and 
topography much good work was done by the engravers in colour 
well past the turn of the century. But the subject can hardly be 
pursued beyond the period of the First Empire. The first and last 
plates of this volume are portraits of the monarchs under whom 
the history of the French colour-print begins and ends. It reaches its 
climax in the reign of Louis XVI, and the style of engraving in which 
its perfection is manifested is the aquatint printed from a number of 
plates. Though much must be said about other styles that were 
used in France, this is the only style that is purely and typically 
French. But I must crave the reader’s indulgence for some pages 
that seem to be required to place the evolution of the typical French 
colour-print in its right historical perspective. 

It is also necessary to prefix a few remarks about the main divisions 
into which colour-prints fall, according to the technique employed in 
producing them. They may be printed from a single plate, to which 
the different colours are applied in different parts, so that a kind of 
painting of the plate has to be done before an impression is taken. 
When the plate is passed through the press, the ink is dragged out 
of the lines, and the remainder wiped off, and the painting process 
starts afresh. This is the English method, and was little used in 
France before the nineteenth century. It is obvious that where so 
much depends upon the printer, the engraver has little control over 
the result, and cannot be sure that it will not vary much as between 
different impressions. Or the colour-prints may be printed from 
several different plates, on one of which (the key plate) the whole 
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design is engraved, intended to be printed in black or grey, while on 
each of the others only a portion of the design is engraved, and each 
of these is printed separately with a different colour, so that the 
successive imposition of the paper on all these plates, with accuracy of 
register ensured by a mechanical device, produces, when the printing 
process is complete, a perfect picture in colours, of which all the 
impressions ought to be exactly alike. This is the French method, 
and was never used in England except in the early days of the three- 
colour mezzotint process, invented by Le Blon. It is by far the more 
difficult, and also the more artistic process of the two, and has the 
advantage of being entirely controlled by the engraver. It was this 
process that was brought to unsurpassed perfection by the engravers 
of the reign of Louis XVI, who worked in the maniére de lavis, and 
especially by Janinet, Descourtis, Guyot, and Debucourt. The English 
colour- printed mezzotints, in which much of the colour is almost 
invariably painted on the impression; the aquatints of rather later 
date, of which the same generally holds good when they go beyond a 
very limited range of colours; even the stipples, in which colour- 
printing is much purer, and the technical perfection often very great, 
are crude and amateurish compared to the exquisite perfection of 
the best Parisian colour-prints. 

All these processes, however, except one-plate mezzotint, were 
also used in France, and when the French attempt the English 
methods, they do not achieve the success of the model which they 
imitate. It is only in the later developments of aquatirit, after the 
period with which this essay deals, that the French engravers, as in 
the later work of Debucourt and in that of Jazet, rival and surpass 
the English in methods practised by both. 


EARLY COLOUR-PRINTING 


Colour-printing and the various processes by which it is attempted 
or achieved have long possessed a fascination for engravers and for 
students of the history of engraving. It is, perhaps, not generally 
realised how far back, in one form or another, the history of print- 
ing in colours can be traced. I shall say nothing here of the 
beautiful colour-prints of the Far East, where the Japanese woodcuts 
of the eighteenth century have predecessors, much less known, of 
Chinese origin, and these again have ancestors many centuries older, 
revealed by the discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein in Central Asia. But 
in the West, colour-printing goes back to the fifteenth century. 
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Large colour-printed initials are found in some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the printing press, and in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, woodcuts printed in four or five colours are found in the 
liturgical books of the Augsburg printer, Erhard Ratdolt. Then 
came the “chiaroscuro” process, introduced early in the sixteenth 
century, in which wood blocks were employed again, but for a 
different purpose: the imitation, in Italy, of washed drawings, 
or, in Germany, of drawings in black outline upon a coloured 
ground, with the high lights put on in white. In the majority of 
the Italian “chiaroscuro” prints, and in some of the best of the 
German also, no key block or black outline was used, but the 
colour effect was produced by two or three blocks (rarely, if ever, 
more than three) from which different portions of the design were 
printed in different shades of the same colour, a contrast of colours 
being rarer. For the high lights patches were cut out of one of the 
blocks, so that the original white of the paper showed through. 

In the fifteenth century also rudimentary attempts at colour- 
printing from copper plates were made, as experiments, by one or 
two engravers, but they could not get on without papers coloured 
by hand. There exists at Bale a curious engraving by the Master E.S. 
(before 1467) printed in white upon brown-coloured paper, and the 
Bavarian engraver Mair of Landshut, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, was fond of printing his engravings in black upon brown 
or green grounds, and then touching them up with white, or even 
with coloured paint, the idea being always the imitation of a draw- 
ing. It was not till two centuries after this that it occurred to anybody 
to imitate a picture in colours. The “chiaroscuro” process was not 
much used in Germany after 1520, but in Italy it lasted all through 
the sixteenth and into the seventeenth century, and was revived 
again in the eighteenth. The process was used again, in the 
Netherlands, at the end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 
century, by Goltzius and Jegher, and it was then that the coloured 
impressions were issued, at Amsterdam, of certain woodcuts by 
Diirer, such as the Rhinoceros and the portrait of Ulrich Varnbiiler, 
of which only the black impressions date from Diirer’s time. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century another experiment in colour- 
printing from metal plates was made which very much resembles 
the earlier attempt by Nicolaus Mair. The etchings of Hercules 
Seghers are not true colour-prints in the sense of being printed in 
a combination of colours, but he applied one coloured printing-ink 
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at a time to his etched plates, varying the colour by printing the 
etching at one time in blue, at another time in green or brown, and 
also used coloured papers, which were sometimes further coloured 
with paint after the impression had been taken. There is yet another 
respect in which he resembles his fifteenth-century predecessors. A 
single etching by Seghers is printed in white pigment upon brown 
paper. One day in the old Print Room at the British Museum, 
which had side windows looking out upon trees, I opened the 
volume of Seghers’ etchings at this place to compare the etching 
with nature outside. A heavy fall of snow had been followed by a 
dense London fog, and the snow-laden trees against the brown 
sky produced an effect precisely resembling that of the two curious 
prints by the Master E.S. and Seghers. Seghers evidently printed 
very few proofs of his etchings, and made them mostly for his 
own amusement, for they are now excessively rare. The largest 
collection of them is at Amsterdam, but the British Museum also 
has a considerable number. 


LINE ENGRAVING—COLOUR-PRINTS FROM ONE PLATE 


It was in Holland that the practice of printing in several colours 
from metal plates was first introduced, by Johannes Teyler and Peter 
Schenck, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Teyler’s 
method was simply line engraving or etching, coloured d la poupée; 
that is to say, a single plate was used, and different coloured inks 
were dabbed into the engraved or etched lines on different parts of 
the plate, the surface of which was then wiped clean. This process 
had to be repeated every time that the plate was to be passed through 
the press, and the result would vary greatly as between various im- 
pressions, quite different combinations of tints being made at the 
printer’s discretion. These early Dutch colour-prints are now very 
rare. A large collection of Teyler’s work is in an old volume, with 
MS. title, “Opus Typo-Chromaticum,” in the British Museum, while 
a smaller collection, containing in part the same engravings, in the 
library of Mr. H. C. Levis, has an engraved title, “ Verscheyde Soorte 
van Miniatuur,” with the remarkably early date of 1693. A mezzo- 
tint engraving, the portrait of a lady of the Stuart period surrounded 
by flowers, also occurs in the Teyler volume. It is printed on the 
same system, with colours applied locally on a single plate, but, as 
follows from the nature of mezzotint, the tints are diffused, whereas 
in the line engravings the colours are confined to the actual lines, 
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which appear dry and hard in contrast to the white paper between 
them. This method of printing line engravings was tried occasionally 
in England in the late 18th and early 19th century, but never with 
much success; the unpleasant dryness and hardness are inherent 
defects of the process. Colour-printing applied to stipple, though 
ue principle is the same, admits of much softer and more pleasing 
effects. 


MEZZOTINI—THE THREE-CCOLOUR PROCESS 


It was by a mezzotint engraver, again in Holland, that the next 
and much greater advance was made in printing in colours. This 
engraver was Jacques Christophe Le Blon (1667—1741),! the ancestor 
of all eighteenth-century colour-printers who used a combination of 
different plates. A native of Frankfort and in 1696—7 a pupil of 
Carlo Maratti at Rome, Le Blon settled about the end of the century 
at Amsterdam, where he worked as a miniature painter and painted 
also in oils. He also took up mezzotint engraving and had the original 
idea of applying Newton’s theory of light to the mechanical produc- 
tion of prints in full colour by the use of three plates, to be printed 
in red, blue and yellow respectively, different portions of the design 
being engraved upon each plate, and the effect of mixed tints, to be 
produced by the superimposition of one colour upon another, being 
calculated in advance. His first plate is said to have been the portrait 
of General von Salisch. In February, 1711, a visit to Le Blon’s studio 
is recorded by the German traveller Zacharias Conrad von Uffen- 
bach, who saw there a Magdalen printed in colours on vellum, and 
heard from the artist of a portrait of Prince Eugene of Savoy—of 
which no impression is now known—which he had already produced 
by the same. process. Le Blon was reticent about the method of 
printing these colour-prints, and said he hoped to dispose of his secrets 
profitably toacompany. After the death of his wife and child in 1715 
he went to the Hague and to Paris, but had no success in launching 
his scheme until he came, about 1720, to London, where he found a 
patron in Colonel John Guise, the collector who bequeathed his 
pictures, including one by Le Blon, a small head of Christ on the 
sudarium, of which there is a colour-print, to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Le Blon was presented to George II. and obtained the royal letters- 


1 His name was often spelt “Le Blond” by contemporaries, and is so written by the majority 
of modern writers, but he himself invariably signed “Le Blon,” and that spelling has been 
accepted in the authoritative monograph on this artist by Prof. H. W. Singer, of Dresden 
(Vienna 1901). 
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patent for his invention. A company was formed called “The Picture 
Office,” to exploit it, with Colonel Guise as chairman and Le Blon 
as technical adviser, with a salary of five guineas a week. The company 
proceeded quickly to the publication of reproductions of Italian pic- 
tures after Baroccio, Carracci, Correggio, Raphael, etc.; its shares went 
up, and for a time all seemed to be going well, but the directors 
became nervous about the great expenses and small sales, and, to 
economise, employed inferior engravers, whose productions were un- 
saleable. It is clear from this and from statements that Tardieu and 
Robert worked for Le Blon at a later date in Paris, that Le Blon 
did not carry out with his own hand all the mezzotints that pass under 
hisname. Inthe spring of 1723 the company went bankrupt. At some 
date between 1723 and 1726 Le Blon produced a book, ‘‘Coloritto: 
or, The Harmony of Colouring in Printing: reduced to Mechanical 
Practice,” with coloured plates and text in English and French, in 
which his theories are expounded in language which is anything 
but lucid.' 

In spite of previous failures, Le Blon once more induced people 
to invest money in his enterprises, in which was included the pro- 
duction of tapestry, also on the Newtonian principle of the three 
primary colours, with the addition of black and white. A project for 
reproducing Raphael’s cartoons in this way swallowed up great sums 
of money without any result in sales. The crash came soon, in 1732, 
and Le Blon had to flee the country. With a sum of money given to 
him at The Hague he made hiswayto Paris, bringing some of his stock- 
in-trade with him—the plates of the Children of Charles I, a Madonna 
and the small Head of Christ mentioned above—and there the un- 
daunted adventurer started again, obtaining from Louis XV in 1737 
a privilege for twenty years. 

It is here that the history of colour-printing in France begins. 
Though the work of his French period was inferior on the whole to 
the engravings produced in England, a fact which Montdorge, writing 
in the “Mercure de France” in 1749, explains by the great inferiority 
of the French engravers in mezzotint to the English, Le Blon escaped 
any further disaster, received from the King free lodging and a pension, 
and was engaged at the time of his death, on May 16th, 1741, in en- 
eraving anatomical plates. This kind of subject, by the way, with which 
1“ Coloritto” is now extremely rare. It was incorporated in “L’Art d’imprimer les Tab- 


leaux,” by A. Gautier de Montdorge, Paris, 1756 and 1768, and its text has recently been 
reprinted, with commentary by Dr. N. G. van Huffel, 1916. 
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in this volume we shall not be further concerned, engaged a large 
share of the attention of the first group of engravers in colours of the 
eighteenth century, Le Blon himself, his early Dutch follower, Jan 
L’Admiral, his French pupil Robert, and the various members of the 
Gautier-Dagoty family. The mezzotint process, with the use of several 
plates, was found to be well adapted for representing realistically the 
tissues of the human body. 

Le Blon’s practice and the objects at which he aimed are lucidly 
defined in an account by Cromwell Mortimer published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society in 1733. “The plates 
are engraved chiefly after the Mezzo-Tinto manner; only the darker 
Shades and sometimes the Out Lines, where they are to appear very 
sharp, are done with a common Graver. Each Plate is not compleatly 
eraved, but only contrived to take such a Portion of Colour as is 
necessary with the other two Plates, to make the Picture compleat. 
This Art of Printing consists in six Articles; viz.: I. To produce 
any Object with three Colours, and three Plates. 11. To make the 
drawings on each of the three Plates, so that they may exactly tally. 
Ill. To engrave the three Plates, so as that they cannot fail to agree. 
IV. To engrave the three Plates in an uncommon way, so that they 
may produce 3,000 and more good Prints. V. To find the three true 
primitive material Colours, and to prepare them, so as that they may 
be imprimable, durable, and beautiful. VI. To print the three Plates, 
so as that they may agree perfectly in the impression. .. . . Some- 
times more than the three Plates may be employed; viz.: when Beauty, 
Cheapness and Expedition require it.” There is, in fact, no doubt 
that Le Blon was compelled to depart from his original strict principles, 
finding that he could not get on without a black plate, though some 
of his engravings (not the earliest) are truly produced by the three- 
colour process. Not only did he sometimes make extensive use of 
the burin, but he also helped out the result of printing by retouches 
with the brush. Thus in Susanna and the Elders (Plate 2), a work 
of the English period, which in spite of the rather unattractive subject 
is a very fine specimen of colour-printing, the white of the water fall- 
ing from the fountain is not printed. The British Museum impression 
of this engraving is unique. 

In spite of ae Mortimer wrote about the capacity of Le Blon’s 
plates for producing numerous impressions, and in spite of the 
evidence produced in 1723 that no less than 9,000 prints had been 
turned out by the Picture Office in London and £600 worth had 
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actually been sold at twelve and fifteen shillings apiece, to say nothing 
of the plates engraved at Amsterdam and Paris, Le Blon’s engravings 
are now of extraordinaryrarity, being hardly known outside museums, 
while of these only London, Berlin, Dresden and Vienna possess 
considerable collections, some others having only two or three or a 
single specimen. Thus of the Louis xV (Plate 1), the finest print of 
the French period, which was probably printed in large numbers, 
only four specimens are known to Singer, at Berlin, London and Paris, 
where there is an inferior specimen, cut and varnished, as well as a 
very fineone. It is known that in this engraving Le Blon was assisted 
by Jean Robert. Professor Singer has conjectured that varnished 
specimens of Le Blon may still be extant in English country houses, 
where they are mistaken for pictures. The British Museum has 
acquired several additional specimens, not of the best quality, in 
recent years, but the only examples of Le Blon’s work that I can 
trace as having recently occurred in the sale-room are a George I 
sold at Sotheby’s in 1920 for £60, and a General von Salisch, on vellum 
and signed in gold, which fetched 275 guineas at Puttick and 
Simpson’s on July 18th, 1919. No specimen has been sold in Paris 
since M. Delteil commenced his “Annuaire des Ventes d’Estampes” 
in 1911. Le Blon’s engravings number 49, if some are included of 
which there is documentary evidence though no impressions are 
known to be extant. The portrait of Cardinal Fleury, which, after 
that of Louis XV, is probably the most important work of Le Blon’s 
French period, is a very curious print and different from any of his 
others. It was produced chiefly by line engraving and resembles a 
good deal the Dutch work of Teyler and Schenck. There is, how- 
ever, some mezzotint about it. At the foot are printed horizontal 
stripes of red, yellow and blue, right across the plate, and the three 
lines of the main inscription are in these three colours respectively. 

The successors of Le Blon in France as engravers of colour-prints 
in mezzotint were the family of Gautier-Dagoty. The eldest of them, 
Jacques Gautier, as he was originally called, was born in 1716, at 
Marseilles, and died in 1785. He had begun to engrave in 1736, 
before his short-lived association with Le Blon, which lasted only 
from April 14th to June 8th, 1738. Like Le Blon he was a theorist, 
but he differed from him in rejecting Newton’s doctrine of colours, 
and even wrote controversial treatises to refute it. He held that the 
fundamental colours are black, blue, yellow, red, and white. In his 
colour-prints he deliberately and consistently adopted the use of a 
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black plate in addition to the plates for the three colours, unlike Le 
Blon, who was reduced to this expedient unwillingly when he found 
that he could not get on without it. In his early days Gautier was 
much hampered by the fact that Le Blon had obtained a privilege 
for the exclusive use of the process, but in 1741, the year after the 
death of the elder engraver, he obtained a privilege for thirty years; 
he is named Gautier D’Agoty in this document. Le Blon’s succes- 
sors disputed this privilege and got it withdrawn, but they renounced 
their rights on payment of 6,000 livres. Quarrels and disputes con- 
tinued, however, till 1759. It was apparently on the strength of his 
introduction of a fourth plate that he claimed to be an inventor, for 
he calls himself, in 1749, “Inventeur de l’Art de graver et imprimer 
les Tableaux 4 quatre couleurs.” The fifth colour of his system was 
supplied by the white paper. The elder Gautier’s prints, chiefly of 
small size, are rare, but for the most part unattractive. They include 
sacred and mythological subjects, partly from his own design (for he 
was an indifferent painter), also numerous plates of anatomy and 
natural history, and some portraits. Two still-life compositions of 
plums and peaches, and the pleasant little genre subject after Chardin 
which we reproduce (Plate 3), are among the more agreeable colour- 
prints by his hand. Chardin’s original picture is now in the museum 
at Stockholm. A companion to it, “Le Dessinateur,” was also en- 
eraved by Gautier. These prints are mentioned in the “Mercure de 
France” of January, 1743, as newly published. Jacques Gautier- 
Dagoty was an author as well as an engraver; he visited England in 
1749.' Five of his sons were engravers, but there is some uncertainty 
as to their order of seniority, and the share they respectively took 
in the production of colour-prints. But according to the latest 
researches of Prof. H. W. Singer, published in “Monatshefte fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft,” Bd. x, 1917, the eldest was Jean Baptiste André 
(born at the latest 1743, died 1786). He was an engraver chiefly of 
portraits; one of them, that of Madame du Barry to whom her negro 
servant, Zamore, is serving chocolate, is reproduced here (Plate 5). 
An impression of this rare engraving is at West Dean Park, Sussex. 
He also engraved after Teniers and Ochterveld. In 1775 he was 
appointed court painter to Marie Antoinette. Besides two pictures 
1 The “Annual Register,” of 1767, relates that M. Gautier, assisted by one of his sons, worked 
off a colour-print of the French King in the presence of His Majesty, and completed the work 
in six minutes. This must not, however, be taken to imply a second visit to England, for the 


“Register” is only repeating what the “ Mercure de France” had related of an exhibition of 
quick printing before Louis XV at Versailles. The son who assisted was Arnauld Eloi. 
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of scenes from her life, which he engraved himself, two portraits of the 
Queen by him were engraved by two of his brothers, Louis and 
Fabien, and the picture which Fabien engraved is also the original 
reproduced in the much more celebrated colour-print by Janinet. The 
technique of J.B. A. Gautier-Dagoty as an engraver was far from good, 
but an interesting feature of it is the occasional use of a separate plate 
for printing white over the other colours, as in the portrait of Madame 
du Barry. The second son, Arnauld Eloi (died 1791), engraved only 
anatomicaland natural history subjects. The third son, Edouard (born 
1745, died 1783) was by far the most considerable engraver of the 
family. Many of his plates are of large size, like those of Le Blon, 
and like Le Blon, he chose his subjects largely from the works of the 
later Italian painters. It is impossible not to observe that the subjects 
chosen, for all the prestige of their biblical and mythological origin, 
ate almost invariably of a somewhat licentious character. The 
specimen reproduced here (Plate 4) is from a copy, formerly in the 
Orleans Gallery, but now at Berlin, of Correggio’s famous picture of 
Jupiter and Io, at Vienna. Several more of Edouard’s plates are from 
pictures in the Orleans Gallery. He fell into difficulties in his later 
years and emigrated to Florence, where he died in 1783, soon after 
engraving a fine round colour-print of the Madonna della Seggiola of 
Raphael, which was printed by Labrelis, and forms a pendant to 
another round engraving, after Andrea del Sarto, by Carlo Lasinio, 
the one Italian engraver in this style, who also engraved a portrait 
of Edouard Gautier-Dagoty. 

By Louis,’ the fourth son of Jacques (born 1746), who was 
patronised by the King of Sardinia, there are very few engravings, 
but all in colours, and by the fifth son, Fabien (born 1747), nothing 
is known, besides the portrait of the Queen already mentioned, ex- 
cept twenty-four plates of minerals in an “ Histoire Naturelle” of 1781. 


THE IMITATION OF CHALK AND PASTEL 


These are the last of the engravers of colour-prints in mezzotint. 
The next processes to be used were the maniére de crayon, invented 
about 1757 by J. C. Francois, but developed, improved and adapted 
to colour-printing by Gilles Demarteau, and the maniére de pastel of 
1 This engraver’s name is generally given as Louis Charles, but the second name appears to 
be derived from a misreading of the letters “L. Ch.” upon a mezzotint by his eldest brother, 
of the Peace of 1783, which really stand for “Le Chevalier.” The fourth son appears to 


have been baptized “Honoré Louis,” but he uses only the name “Louis” on his prints. 
“Fabien” as the second name of the father, Jacques Gautier-Dagoty, is also dubious. 
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which Louis Marin Bonnet was the inventor. The “chalk manner” 
in the hands of Demarteau (born at Liége, 1722; died at Paris, 1776,) 
is one of the very best solutions ever made of the problem of the 
reproduction of drawings, which exercised the minds of engravers 
for four hundred years, and still exercises the minds of those who 
are skilled in the photomechanical processes and have thought out 
the methods of colour-printing which have advanced to so great 
perfection in recent times. How the French eighteenth-century 
painters would have marvelled if they could have seen Herr Jaffé’s 
reproductions of their drawings in the Albertina at Vienna for Dr. 
J. Meder’s publication! This work exhibits the high-water mark of 
modern facsimile reproduction in colour. But Demarteau’s engraving 
in imitation of chalk drawings by Boucher, Cochin, Eisen, Huet, 
Vanloo and other artists, his contemporaries or immediate prede- 
cessors, was also of a wonderful perfection within its much more 
limited range. The work was done chiefly by aid of different varieties 
of the roulette, a revolving wheel covered with spikes of various sizes 
or at various distances apart, or mattoir, a tool with a fixed end con- 
sisting of a bunch of spikes. An etching ground was used, and the 
work was bitten in, but the same or similar tools were afterwards 
used direct on the copper for finishing the work. This process, in 
skilful hands, is admirably adapted for reproducing the grain left by 
the chalk on the surface of a rather rough paper. Demarteau scarcely 
attempted anything like a complete colour-print, but confined him- 
self to the imitation either of red or black chalk, or of a combination 
of the two by two printings, as in the case of the charming portrait 
of Madame Huet (Plate 34), which is one of his most important 
single plates. The catalogue, or rather price list, of Demarteau’s 
engravings, published in 1788, the year of his death, by his nephew 
Gilles Antoine Demarteau (born at Liége 1750, died at Paris 1802) 
extends with later additions, to 729 numbers, but those after No. 560 
are the work of the nephew himself, Nos. 665—729 being later than 
1788, and it is in this latter part of the oeuvre of Demarteau that the 
exquisite colour-prints, of which we reproduce some specimens 
(Plates 35—39), occur. They were therefore engraved by Gilles Antoine 
Demarteau, and a difference between his work and his uncle’s can 
readily be perceived if the two are compared. The younger 
Demarteau makes more use of a definite outline, and also of flat 
tints, which are produced by the maniére de lavis which had come 
into use since Gilles Demarteau developed his technique, in the 
az 


hands of Janinet, Descourtis and many minor engravers, whose 
works we shall soon have to discuss. He engraved a number of 
charming pastoral subjects after Jean Baptiste Huet in fresh colours, 
pale but bright, and among his principal works is a set of the four 
seasons after the same artist, of which Autumn figures among our 
illustrations in colour. We also reproduce another fine colour-print 
of a different class of subject—the original print bears only a number 
and not a title—after Le Barbier l’ainé (Plate 39). 

Louis Marin Bonnet (1743—1793) was a considerably more pro- 
lific engraver than his senior and rival, Gilles Demarteau. The 
engraved catalogue or price list of his work extends to 1054 num- 
bers, and a single number often covers a whole set. But many of 
these are signed “Bonnet direxit”; he employed many pupils and 
there is great uncertainty about the amount that he engraved with 
his own hand. His process was in essentials the same as that intro- 
duced by Francois and perfected by Demarteau, but the peculiarity 
which distinguishes his work from theirs is the use of a number o 
plates, giving a corresponding number of colours, and enabling him 
to reproduce the effect of drawings in coloured chalks or pastel. 
Such plates were often printed on blue paper. He used also the 
rather rare expedient of printing with a white pigment to render 
higher lights than the colour of the paper itself would give. Like 
Demarteau, Bonnet attained extraordinary skill in reproducing the 
drawingsof Boucher. Quite earlyin his career he published abrochure, 
“Le Pastel en gravure inventé et exécuté par Louis Bonnet en 1769, 
composé de huit épreuves qui indiquent les différents degrés.” The 
illustrations to this are presumably the set of eight trial proofs of diff- 
erent coloursorcombinations of colours, preserved in the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal at Paris of an engraving of 1769 after Boucher, which 
has been supposed to represent Madame de Pompadour, butis perhaps 
rather a portrait of Madame Baudouin, Boucher’s daughter, since the 
finished state bears the words “Tiré du cabinet de M. Baudouin, 
peintre du Roy.” It is not quite clear from the published accounts 
of this print, which I have not seen, whether it is the same as the large 
Téte de Flore (Plate 26), said to be a portrait of Madame Deshayes, who 
was also a daughter of Boucher. A fine impression of this print 
belonging to Mr. Frank Sabin is interesting as having attached to the 
back of the paper a very early engraved catalogue of Bonnet’s work, 
with the original prices, containing only 24 numbers. The title is 
worth quoting:—‘‘Catalogue d’ Estampes Dans le Nouveau genre 
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de Gravure tant 4 la maniére de Pastel qu’aux deux crayons, le noir 
rehaussé de blanc, sur le papier bleu [this describes another variety 
of colour-print, besides those printed in red and black]. Par le Sr. 
BONNET 4 Paris rue Galande prés la Place Maubert, la Porte cochére 
entre un Layetier et un Chandelier.” How complex and how circum- 
stantial were addresses in Paris under the ancien régime! A beautiful 
little portrait of Marie Antoinette after Klanzinger is one of the best 
of Bonnet’s single prints. A very fine imitation of a pastel is the 
undated portrait of the Comte de Provence. 

In 1776, according to the usual accounts, Bonnet invented a pro- 
cess of printing gold, and produced a series of prints in which not only 
the coloured pastel drawing, but the gold frame in which it was 
placed, was reproduced in facsimile, a refinement of technique which 
has been much blamed as a fault of taste by some severe modern 
critics. For some reason or other this set of prints was signed ‘‘ Louis 
Marin,” the surname of Bonnet being omitted. They were intended 
for the English market, to which they were probably introduced by 
Vivares, and bear English titles, often badly spelt. They have higher 
prices attached to them than any other numbers in Bonnet’s original 
list. Some of them are engraved from drawings by himself, while 
others are from designs by other artists. They are rather rare and 
the Cabinet des Estampes at Paris does not seem to possess them; 
none were included in the 1906 exhibition of colour-prints at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The British Museum has one of the most 
pleasing of them, Provoking Fidelity, after Parelle (Plate 27) but not the 
companion print, The Pleasures of Education (Plate 28), designed by 
Bonnet himself. Both are at Berlin. These belong to the year 1777; 
a year earlier is The Charmes of the Morning (Plate 29). Another of the 
same set is The Pretty Noesgay Garle, after Greuze. The Milk Woman 
and The Woman ta King Coffee form another pair; these, as well as 
the pair of women with pet dogs, are in the Dresden print-room. 
There are still other subjects contained in frames, which are less 
agreeable and interesting than these I have mentioned. The inven- 
tion of the process goes back, however, behind this series and the 
date of 1776, for a pair of prints after Le Clerc in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (A Paris chez Bonnet, Nos. 229, 230 of the catalogue) are 
inscribed “L’ Invention de cette nouvelle maniére de graver et d’ 
Imprimer l’or a été trouvée par Louis Marin et mise en jour le 16 
Novembre, 1774.” 

The other specimens of Bonnet’s engraving that we reproduce 
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(Plates 30—32) illustrate a later phase of his art and quite a different 
class of subject, sujets galants after Jean Baptiste Huet. In L’Amant 
écouté, which seems to be a companion to L’Amant pressant (plate 33) 
“vendu chez Bonnet,” though executed by a different engraver, 
Legrand, one of Bonnet’s pupils, we admire the unity of the Louis 
Seize decoration and the rich deep colour which is also a character- 
istic of L’Eventail cassé (Plate 31), but all the couples of youthful 
lovers are of a brainless and uninteresting type. La Jarretiére (Plate 
32), in which a young page brings her morning cup of chocolate to 
a fair and possibly frail lady en déshabillé, is rather more amusing as 
a picture of the manners of the time, and shows Huet restricting 
himself to a paler key of colouring. 


STIPPLE 


There were many engravers at this period who used pointillé 
or stipple, a process allied to the chalk or pastel manner, but not 
intended to reproduce at all closely originals painted or drawn 
in any particular technique. Like line-engraving, mezzotint or 
etching, stipple was one of the processes used in the eighteenth 
century for any kind of reproduction from pictures, water-colours, 
gouadches or other kinds of drawing than chalk. It was a process also, 
like mezzotint, in which the English engravers excelled, and were 
decidedly superior to their neighbours in France. Nor does it lend 
itself to the method of colour-printing which was chiefly, and so 
brilliantly, practised in France. No one ever printed stipple engrav- 
ings from a number of different plates. They were always printed 
from a single plate, ad la poupée, with coloured inks applied locally 
before every impression was taken. A number of French engravers 
employed this process, such as Colinet, Louis Darcis (Plate 57), 
Gaultier (of whose pair of prints after Augustin de St. Aubin, en- 
titled L’Hommage réciproque, portraits of St. Aubin and his wife, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale possesses three states), Romain Girard, 
trained in England, one of whose engravings, the first of a pair of 
illustrations (1785) to “Les Liaisons dangereuses,’’ we reproduce 
(Plate 58), Ménager, whose Maternal Care, after C. Monnet, was 
published by Picot in London, and the rather later engraver, Cazenave, 
who did some good work after Boilly and others. But nearly all 
their engravings, and especially those of Colinet and Ménager, were 
imitations of the English style, and only illustrate, like Chapuy’s aqua- 
tint engraving (Plate 52) after John Raphael Smith, the anglomanie 
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which was fashionable in France a little before the Revolution. Smith 
exhibited his picture ““The Moralist”’ at the Royal Academy in 1786; 
the English stipple engraving of this subject, by W. Nutter, bears the 
date 1787 in the original state, and was re-issed in 1805. Chapuy’s 
engraving is probably founded upon Nutter’s; Portalis and Béraldi, 
at any rate, atewrong in saying that it was from his own design, and 
a suggestion, mentioned by Bouchot, that it represents Rousseau can 
only be accepted with reserve. 


LA MANIERE DE LAVIS 


The chalk and pastel manners, of which Demarteau and Bonnet 
were the principal exponents, though many other engravers did fairly 
good work in the same style, led on, after they had passed their per- 
fection, partly into stipple, the method of Ryland, Burkeand Bartolozzi, 
with its distinct and open dots, and partly into the process commonly, 
though inaccurately, known as aquatint, the method which Janinet, 
Descourtis and Guyot used in its purity, while other engravers such 
as Regnault and Jubier, pupils of Bonnet, and Vidal, blended it in- 
distinguishably with the closely dotted surface which Bonnet taught 
them to use. The true aquatint process with a resin ground, called 
in France “gravure au lavis,” for the word aquatint appears to be of 
English origin and was introduced in France towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, is generally said to have been invented in 1768 
by Le Prince, and he was certainly the first engraver who used it 
largely. There is no doubt, however, that the discovery had been 
made before that, for the Cabinet des Estampes at Paris possesses two 
extremely interesting early proofs of an aquatint by J. C. Francois 
after a ceiling by Boucher, in two states. On the first of these, before 
all letters, is written “C.P.R.” and “Ebauche du let essay de lavis 
par le St Francois.” The second state, which has the engraver’s mono- 
gram, “C.P.R.”, and “Bo d.” (for “Boucher delineavit”), etched on 
the plate and the border-line strengthened, has also the MS. inscrip- 
tion: “Essai de lavis en mars 1758 par francois auteur des dessein 
eravés” (his address follows). This is a true aquatint, ten years before 
thealleged invention by Le Prince. But aquatint, as we are accustomed 
to use the word in England, was not used for colour-prints in France 
_ tillamuch later date. There is an ambiguity about the corresponding 
French term “maniére de lavis,” for it means not only aquatint, but 
also a process by which the graining of the ground, in imitation 
of a wash drawing, is not done by the use of resin, but entirely by 
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the use of a multitude of tools, roulettes and others. If you examine 
a Janinet print closely with a magnifying glass, the marks of the 
roulette are apparent. An inventory of the effects of the “aquatint” 
engraver Guyot, drawn up in 1808, states that his tools included 
23 roulettes et 157 champignons! pour le lavis et le pointillé.” It is 
said that the polish was taken off the copper plate by the use of acid 
in the places where the engraver was going to work, but that he then 
attacked not a grounded plate but the bare copper with his tools, 
and that a persevering “travail aux outils” continueduntil the delicate 
imitation of a drawing in gouache or water-colour was achieved. It 
is not quite clear who was the first to apply this process to colour- 
printing from a number of plates, but Janinet, if not actually the first, 
was certainly by the far the most eminent and successful of those 
who used it in its early days. Regnault was the senior of Janinet, 
having been born in 1746, Janinet in 1752, but his two beautiful and 
rare little engravings, Le Lever (Plate 47) from his own design, and 
its companion, Le Bain, after Baudouin, lack the transparency of 
Janinet’s tints and have more of the dotted pastel execution of the 
Bonnet school about them. So far as I am aware, for I have not seen 
lettered states, they are not dated, but they appear to mark a trans- 
ition stage in the evolution of the so-called aquatint. 

Janinet (1752—1814) was a reproductive engraver who worked 
after a large number of different designers, to whose several styles he 
adapted his technique with the utmost skill. There is consequently 
great variety in his work. There is no monograph on his engravings, 
or detailed catalogue of them, which he certainly deserves almost as 
well as Debucourt. The fullest account of them is to be found in 
Portalis and Béraldi’s “Les Graveurs du dix-huitiéme Siécle,”’ Tome 2. 
His earliest plate is supposed to be L’ Opérateur, which is inscribed 
“Cette planche gravé a |’ imitation du lavie en couleur par F. Janinet, 
le seul qui ait trouvé cette maniére.” He proceeds with plates after 
Caresme, Wille, Eisen, Houél and Freudeberg, afterwhom heengraved 
a pair of subjects, La Confiance Enfantine (Plate 24) and La Crainte 
Enfantine. ‘“Freudeberg” was the name given by the French to 
the Swiss artist Sigmund Freudenberger, ae spent a long time in 
Paris and designed the first part (1774) of the famous “Monument 
du Costume” which Moreau le Jeune continued, but he after- 
wards returned to Berne. He was himself an engraver, but the 


1“ Champignon” is the same as “Mattoir,” a tool with a knob at the end which is covered 
with a quantity of little spikes. 
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subjects which he etched in outline were coloured by hand and 
are not true colour-prints. We reproduce (Plate 25) a very rare print 
in this method which is placed under his name at Paris, though it is 
not signed. Mr. Sabin’s perfect impression, with full margin, bears 
no signature at all. 

We have placed first among the illustrations of Janinet’s work 
some of his engravings after earlier masters, Boucher and Watteau. 
The Toilette de Vénus, of which we reproduce (Plate 6) the more 
valuable early state, before the Cupid who touches the hair of 
Venus was removed, dates from 1783 and is one of the most 
mature and exquisitely toned engravings of Janinet. The Watteau 
subject (Plate 7) is one of a pair, Les Comédiens Comiques and 
Le Rendez-vous Comique (1774), in which the firm outline recalls the 
work of the younger Demarteau. The other print after Boucher 
(Plate 8), more conventional in its gay colouring than the harmonious 
Toilette de Vénus, is one of a set of four, the other three, Vénus en 
Réflexion, Vénus désarmant Amour and Le Sommeil d’Ariane, being 
after a different painter, Jacques Charlier. 

With the portrait of the young Queen, Marie Antoinette (Plate 
9), of 1777, we arrive at one of the capital pieces of Janinet’s work, 
and one of the most famous of all French colour-prints. The 
portrait appears to be after J. B. A. Gautier-Dagoty, painter to 
Marie Antoinette, though his name is not mentioned, for an almost 
exactly similar portrait was engraved by his brother Fabien, facing 
the other way. There are various states of this elaborate print, the 
exact description of which is much to be desired. The earliest are 
without the engraved border, and without any lettering upon the 
white margin which surrounds the portrait itself. There is a proof 
of this excessively rare state at Paris and another, I believe, at Vienna. 
The print is most frequently found with the oval portrait cut out 
and pasted down within the gilt and colour-printed frame which 
fits it. But the most desirable impressions with the frame are those, 
perfectly preserved like the copy in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, 
in which the frame, hinged on one side, lifts up and discloses the 
portrait with its complete margin bearing an inscription similar to 
that also engraved on the frame:—Marie Antoinette d’ Autriche—Reine 
de France et de Navarre—née a Vienne le 2 gbre 1755—Mariée a Versailles 
le 16 de May 1770—Gravée par Janinet en 1777—but ending with the 
words Imprimé par Blin, (a very skilful printer in colours whose name 
also occurs under other prints by Janinet, such as HenriIV.) A curious 
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variety, in the collection of Mrs. Arthur James, is that in which the 
frame lacks one of its colours (blue), being printed in pink and gold. 

Another print connected with the Queen which we reproduce 
is Les Sentiments de la Nation (Plate 10), a gay and charming colour- 
print chiefly in pink, white and blue, after J. B. Huet, published to 
commemorate the birth of the Dauphin on October 22nd, 1781. 
The family party is completed by a portrait of the Empress Maria 
Theresa and a lifelike and excellent portrait of a dog which was 
doubtless a royal favourite. Hope, of which the anchor is a symbol, 
and the lilies of France, are mentioned in the first line of 
Guichard’s quatrain. 

L’aimable Paysanne (Plate 11), after St. Quentin, in which Janinet 

laces his subject within a frame somewhat in the manner of Bonnet, 
bat in simpler taste and without gilding, is one of a set which in- 
cludes L’agréable Neégligé, after Baudouin, and two subjects after 
Le Clerc, La Compagne de Pomone and La Réunion des Plaisirs, all placed 
within frames of the same pattern. 

With Mademoiselle Du T.. (Du Thé), after J. A. Lemoine (Plate 13), 
we approach the theatrical subjects, embracing portraits of actresses 
and records of their costumes, which form a considerable part of 
Janinet’s oeuvre. It is one of the most perfect and exquisite works of 
Janinet, whose signature, with the date 1779, is to be read within the 
oval. The beauty seated at her toilette table is Catherine Rosalie 
Gérard, who went by the nom de guerre of Rosalie Du Thé. The pale 
colours blend most harmoniously and the reflexion in the mirror is 
rendered with extreme skill. Lemoine, of course, must be credited 
with the refined and beautifully balanced arrangement of the whole 
design. The print is rarely found with a margin. Sometimes the oval 
subject alone is preserved; sometimes, as in the beautifully preserved 
impression at Dresden, it is laid down upon an engraved border, re- 
presenting a mount of yellowish tone, with no other decoration than 
simple lines, and containing an inscription with the artists’ names. 

The little portrait of Mademoiselle de St. Huberti, “de l’ Académie 
royale de musique” (Plate 14), also after Lemoine, is another very 
exquisite and delicate engraving, beautifully printed in colours, after- 
wards included in the series of ““Costumes et Annales des grands 
Théatres de Paris” (the good impressions have the address of Janinet, 
Place Maubert). This famous singer, whose life was written by 
Edmond de Goncourt (1882), was Anne-Antoinette Clavel, born at 
Strasbourg in 1756. At the age of nineteen she was induced by an 
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adventurer named Croisilles, of Metz, who called himself Croisilles 
de St. Huberti, to follow him to Berlin, where he represented himself 
as holding an important position at the Prussian court, whereas he 
was only stage manager of the French theatre. They were married 
at Berlin, but he forsook her, and after she had followed him to 
Warsaw and afterwards to Vienna, and been robbed of her money 
and otherwise abominably treated, she had her marriage annulled, 
and was henceforth known as Mlle. de St. Huberti. She made her 
début in Paris as Mélisse in “‘Armide” in 1777, and sang with success 
in other operas by Gluck, but her great triumph was in the part of 
“Didon” in Marmontel’s opera, with music by Piccini, which was first 
performed at Fontainebleau in 1783, the King and Queen taking great 
interest in the production. St. Huberti, who is said to have been a very 
fascinating woman, though not beautiful, was married again, in 1790, 
to the Comte d’ Antraigues. They were both murdered at Barnes, 
in 1812, by their Italian servant. At Paris there is an interesting 
unfinished proof of Janinet’s portrait, printed in colours only, without 
the outline plate which completes the design. 

Another of Janinet’s famous colour-prints, belonging to the year 
1787, represents Madame Dugazon in the part of Nina, in “La Folle 
d’ Amour,” after Claude Hoin, a painter of miniatures and pastels 
(Plate 15). The name of the actress known as Madame Dugazon was 
Louise Rosalie Lefévre; there is another portrait of her in the same 
part by Janinet after Dutertre. “La Folle d’ Amour,” by Marsollier 
des Vivetiéres, with music by Dalayrac, was produced at the Comédie 
Italienne in May, 1786, with immense success. The landscape of the 
print, withits subdued bluish greens and browns, resembles very much 
some that we shall presently meet with in the work of Debucourt. 

The most celebrated pieces of all, however, in the work of 
Janinet, are the three large engravings (Plates 16, 17 and 18) after 
the Swedish painter Lafrensen, or Lavreince, known as La Compar- 
aison (1786), L’Aveu difficile (1787), and L’Indiscrétion (1788), a suite 
of which L’Oiseau ranimé, by Debucourt (1787), engraved from a 
water-colour by himself now belonging to Baron Maurice de Roths- 
child, may be said to make a fourth, being of the same dimensions 
and very similar in composition. The original drawing for L’Aveu 
difficile is in the Albertina. The three subjects areengraved and printed 
with the most exquisite art, and form charming pictures of elegant 
but comparatively simple interiors in the Louis Seize style. ‘‘ Pauvre 
Minet, que ne suis-je d ta place!” (Plate 19), an exclamation supposed 
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to issue from the mouth of an absent or invisible lover—‘‘estampe 
rate, dont le sens n’est pas d’une trés grande limpidité,” says M. 
Bouchot—is also after Lavreince, but far inferior in charm to the 
trio which precede it. At Paris is a trial proof of this engraving, still 
more incomplete than that of Mlle. de St. Huberti. It is printed from 
the blue and yellow plates only. The Villa Sachetti (Plate 20), one of a 
pair after Hubert Robert, the other being Villa Madama, is of earlier 
date, 1778; Janinet engraved other plates after the same painter and 
also a pair with elegant compositions of ruins in an oval after Robert’s 
little known Biel or imitator, Jean Henri Alexandre Pernet, of 
whom the British Museum has recently acquired a drawing. To the 
same period, 1777-78, belong the beautiful pair of small oval prints 
after Fragonard, La Folie (Plate 21) and L’Amour (Plate 22), of which 
there are very fine impressions at Dresden and Vienna. They 
reproduce, with incomparable skill, a warm and unusual colouring, 
in which a reddish-orange tone prevails, relieved by blue. One of the 
most exquisite pieces engraved by Janinet, though its subject is risqué, 
is “Ah, laisse-moi donc voir!” after Lavreince. A preliminary study 
in water-colour, in the Albertina, contains only the pair of lovers 
walking in a park, and omits the statue of Priapus. 

papinct s work, as I said at the beginning, is very varied indeed, 
and much might be said, if space allowed, about his topographical 
engravings, his fine series of reproductions of water-colours by 
Ostade (1778-79) and many others. He did not produce anything of 
importance illustrating the events of the Revolution. A curious 
detail among his miscellaneous productions, which I should like to 
mention, is that he engraved, and printed in colours, little sets of tiny 
round compositions, several on a sheet, intended for buttons, and 
also rather larger ones for bonbon boxes. In arrangement they 
resemble the little sets of roundels engraved by the Master E. S. and 
Israhel van Meckenem. One little set of “boutons d’habit,” at 
Paris, contains six roundels, each 4 cm. in diameter. The first pair are 
lovers in contemporary costume; the second, Leda and the Swan 
and Danaé in the shower of gold; the third, two pairs of lovers after 
Boucher. Trivial as they are, these prints are immeasurably superior 
to the somewhat similar, though larger prints which English engravers 
of Janinet’s time were turning out, in stipple, for decorative purposes. 

Jean-Baptiste Chapuy (born 1760, died 1802) imitated rather 
closely the manner of Janinet, with whom he was associated in his 
theatrical prints. His name, sometimes spelt as “Chappuis,” occurs 
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also as that of printer at the foot of works by other engravers. His 
best colour-prints by far, are the two rare ones after Lavreince 
which we reproduce (Plates 53, 54). The compositions are graceful 
and pleasing, and the fresh and pale colours beautifully suggest the 
atmosphere of a cool but sunny morning. Each of these prints 
goes by two different names in different states. The plate originally 
named La Promenade au Bois de Vincennes was afterwards called Les 
Graces Parisiennes au Bois de Vincennes, while its companion, at first 
known as Le Bosquet d’Amour, was named in a later state (there are 
said to be four altogether) Les trois Soeurs au Parc de Saint-Cloud. 
Chapuy also engraved reduced versions of La Comparaison and 
L’Aveu difficile. 

The popular gouaches or water-colours by Lavreince (born 1737, 
died 1807) were reproduced by many other engravers, among whom 
we may cite Géraud Vidal (Plates 55, 56), who worked more in the 
manner of Bonnet than in that of Janinet, his technique being rather 
opaque and wanting in transparency and sparkle, and Jean Marie 
Mixelle, also a pupil of Bonnet, an engraver much less known in . 
England, though he engraved—at second hand—subjects after Peters 
and Ward in 1786. We give here (Plate 59) one of his Lavreince sub- 
jects Le joli petit Serin (1787). AA companion piece to this is La petite 
Guerre, also after Lavreince, representing a cat and dog held by their 
respective mistresses. They are insignificant compared to Mixelle’s 
much more interesting, though notvery pleasing print after Baudouin, 
Le Désir Amoureux (Plate 60), in which the lurid colour of the fire 
and smoke produces an effect altogether unusual in prints of this class. 

Jubier, of whom we give three examples (Plates 48-50), belongs 
rather to the older school, following the Bonnet tradition. La 
Confidence, after Michel Honoré Bounfeu is an agreeable specimen of 
his work; Vénus et Adonis, after Huet, reminds us of the younger 
Demarteau. Le Retour a la Vertu and its companion, Les Dons impru- 
dents, by a different engraver, Joseph de Longueil, represent a 
particularly unpleasing phase of tastein fashions and house decoration, 
which the painter Borel, rather than the engravers, must be blamed for 
having chosen as his subjects. 

Louis Lecoeur (dates unknown, worked about 1790-1810) is the 
engraver par excellence of big hats. His Les Chagrins de l’Enfance (Plate 
61), after Mouchet, is a rare and valuable print, esteemed as a kind 
of fashion plate, but his Promenade du Jardin du Palais Royal (Plate 
62), after C. L. Desrais, which used to pass as the work of Debucourt, 
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is a far more important and interesting study of manners. It dates 
from 1787. Its colour is fresh and gay, but the De Goncourts speak 
disparagingly of it as “cette gravure un peu grossiére, poussée A la 
caricature, et ot les groupes mal liés ne font pas foule.” 

In Charles-Melchior Descourtis (born 1753, died 1820) we have 
one of the most considerable masters of aquatint engraving in colours. 
We reproduce (Plates 40-43) all four of his most celebrated works, 
after Nicolas Antoine Taunay, of which La Rixe and Le Tambourin 
appear to be rarer than the two others, though La Noce de Village is 
generally reckoned the masterpiece. They are beautiful pieces of 
colour-printing, and their originals are fine examples of the conven- 
tional though spirited art of Taunay. His original gouache of La 
Foire de Village was lent by Mme. Achille Fould to the eighteenth 
century exhibition at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1906. Impressions 
of these subjects after Taunay are also to be found printed only in 
black or bistre. Descourtis also engraved after Taunay a set of four 
subjects from the story of the Prodigal Son. Princess Wilhelmina of 
Prussia, after a Bolognese painter, Stefano Torelli, published by Hentzi 
in Holland in 1791, is a very fine specimen of portrait engraving 
in colours by Descourtis. The broad crimson ribbon of the order 
which she wears is the one bright piece of colour, the rest being in 
very delicate tints with much white and grey. Descourtis engraved 
some good topographical views of Paris and Rome after De Machy, 
and a large number of colour-prints of Swiss scenery after Wolf in 
a seties to which Janinet also contributed ; or it should rather be said 
that there were two series, for sometimes the same subject was en- 
eraved both by Janinet and Descourtis. The large pair of aquatint 
engravings in colour after F. J. Schall, L’ Amant Surpris and Les Espiégles 
(Plates 45, 46), belong to a later stage in the career of Descourtis. 
The former of these is one of his best plates, and is very superior to 
the series of six colour-prints illustrating the story of Paul et Virginie 
after the same painter. 

Among minor engravers working just before the Revolution, of 
whom we give specimens, one is interesting as an amateur and a man 
of quality, Jean Philippe Guy le Gentil, Comte (afterwards Marquis) 
de Paroy (born 1750, died 1824). He was a pupil of Janinet, and a 
friend of Madame Vigée-Lebrun, whose portrait, as well as that of 
her daughter, he engraved. His aquatint in colours of a brigands’ 
- cave, after L. de France, of Liége (Plate 63), is reproduced from a proof 
before letters at Paris; its title, as given by Béraldi, is Gil Blas dans la 
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caverne des voleurs. Paroy also engraved in colours a Bacchanale after 
Poussin and La Bacchante after Vigée-Lebrun. 

Laurent Guyot (born 1756, died 1806) is another of the excellent 
engravers in aquatint who abounded just before and during the 
Revolution. In La Sonnette (Plate 64) we have another of the typical 
Louis Seize interiors that we have already met with in the engravings 
of Jubier and Vidal. The portrait of L’Abbé Delille (Plate 65), author 
of “Les Jardins,” after Fauvel, standing, in a lavender-coloured coat, 
is a more exceptional and pleasing print. Very amusing, as a cari- 
cature of a fashionable craze, is the round print with an English title, 
The Magnetism (Plate 66), which the engraver has signed with his 
name in reverse, “Toyug.” This subject, designed by Sergent, is a 
companion to The Day’s Folly (1783) or “Mon pauvre Oncle,” engraved 
by Sergent himself, which isa satireon balloons, then much in fashion, 
and represénts an inflated old man who fails to fly through a win- 
dow. Janinet made himself ridiculous in 1784 by an abortive attempt 
at ascending in a balloon, and was the victim of many caricatures 
andepigrams. The Magnetism is a plate in which the main subject has 
been etched in outline so that itwould be fairly complete even without 
the addition of colour-plates. To illustrate this kind of technique 
we give (Plate 67) a specimen of another small plate etched and 
engraved by Sergent, Le Bouquet mal défendu (1786), both from the 
etched outline and from the complete colour-print. The Cabinet 
des Estampes possesses another very interesting etching of this kind 
by Guyot, without the finished proof, after La Gimblette by Fragonard. 
Among other pretty trifles by Guyot the same collection has a little 
carte de visite after Mouchet and Sergent, and some engravings, in 
colour, of costumes for ladies after Watteau de Lille. Guyot also 
engraved a number of well-known oval views, colour-prints in aqua- 
tint, including a series of country seats of the English nobility, the 
names of which are faultily spelt. 

Antoine Francois Sergent (born 1751, died 1847), after whom, as 
we have seen, Guyot sometimes engraved, was also himself an excel- 
lent engraver in aquatint. He married Marie or “Emira,” sister of 
General Marceau and called himself Sergent-Marceau. The large 
portrait of his brother-in-law (Plate 70) is one of his principal works, 
and a very fine specimen of colour-printing. It was published in 1798, 
“le 26 Germinal AnVI.” He also engraved his own wife’s portrait 
while living in exile in Venice in 1808. “Il est trop tard” (Plate 68) is an 
earlier example of Sergent’s work, an original engraving from his own 
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design entirely in the eighteenth-century manner. The third example 
which we give (Plate 69) is from a brilliant proof in Paris of one of 
the illustrations in colour to “Tableaux des Révolutions de Paris 
depuis 1789.” 

The Revolution caused a great demand for portraits of all the 
persons who sprang suddenly into notoriety or fame, and series of 
portraits, generally oval in shape, of the representatives at the National 
Assembly of 1789 and other celebrities, such as Charlotte Corday, 
Marat, Lepelletier, Mirabeau, etc., as well as heroes of antiquity like 
Brutus and Solon whom it was fashionable to venerate as patriots 
and sages, were engraved in coloured aquatint by Alix, Louis Jean 
Allais and his wife Angélique, neé Briceau, J. B. Morret and others. 
Of these, Pierre Michel Alix (born 1762, died 1827) was the most 
excellent engraver. He began early enough to engrave a very fine 
portrait of Marie Antoinette after Madame Vigée-Lebrun. His long 
series of portraits of the notable men of the Revolution was continued 
under the Directoire and the Consulate, and lasted through the Em- 
pire into the Restoration, when he engraved a portrait of Louis XVII. 
in colours. We reproduce (Plate 88), as a single specimen of his work, 
his large plate of Napoleon I. on his throne, in robes of state, after 
Garnerey, a very rich and sumptuous specimen of colour-printing, 
though less pleasing than one or two of the smaller portraits of 
Napoleon engraved in earlier years. 

As a typical example of the colour-prints of the early Revolu- 
tionary period, with their strong didactic tendency, we give (Plate 72) 
one of a pair by Pierre Charles Coqueret (born 1761, died 1824), a 
pupil of Janinet. The pair in question, “On doit a la Patrie le sacrifice 
de ses plus chéres affections”? and its sequel “‘I] est glorieux de mourir 
pour la Patrie,” in which the hero of the first print is brought back 
dying or dead, are very fine colour-prints, in which the red, white 
and blue uniform sets the key to the colouring. Coqueret engraved 
little else except some portraits and a few historical subjects in Revolu- 
tionary taste, such as Junius Brutus condamnant ses fils and Virginius 
tuant sa fille, after Lethiére. He afterwards engraved in aquatint 
caricatures by Vernet. Of J. B. Morret, whom I have named as 
one of the portrait-engravers of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
era, and who engraved also (though his name is there spelt 
“Morrel”) one of a pair of large and rather brilliantly coloured 
landscapes after Demarne, the other being by Alix, we give as a 
specimen (Plate 71) the aquatint in colours, very interesting as a 
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picture of masculine life at a period when feminine subjects en- 
gaged so much more of the attention of the artists, entitled Le 
Café des Patriotes. 

There remains only one more engraver to discuss, but he is by 
universal consent one of the greatest of all this group, Philibert Louis 
Debucourt (born 1755, died 1831). In his best period, from 1785 to 
1800, he was a true painter-engraver, the only one of the engravers 
in colour of his period who worked entirely from his own designs, 
pictures, gouaches or drawings in water-colour. During this time he 
engraved fifty-six pieces of which twenty-eight were colour-prints from 
four plates, a very considerable achievement. The total number of 
his engravings, including the large quantity that belongs to the 
nineteenth century, amounts, in the admirable catalogue of M. 
Maurice Fenaille, to 577. 

Long before he took up engraving he was a painter. He made 
his first experiments in engraving in the year 1782, and there is 
reason to think that he learnt from Laurent Guyot, his fellow pupil 
in painting, who, though almost of the same age as Debucourt, pre- 
ceded him byseveral years in learning the technique of engraving, and 
abandoned painting when he left the academy schools. Debucourt 
seems to have studied engraving for three years before making his 
début with his first colour-print, Suzette mal cachée, ou les Amants dé- 
couverts, in 1785. A companion to this, of the same year, is La Porte 
enfoncée, ou les Amants poursuivis. A careful analysis of the engravings 
that he produced before the end of the eighteenth century shows, 
according to MM. Albert Vuaflart and Jacques Herold', that he em- 
ployed no less than ten different kinds of technique, sometimes in 
their purity, sometimes in a mixture of styles. The early engravings, 
including Les deux Baisers (1786), engraved after Debucourt’s picture 
in the Salon of 1785, La feinte Caresse (Plate 73), are described as 
“sravures en teinte aux outils,’ which means that all the work is 
engraved with roulettes, etc., as already explained above, without 
the use of acid for biting-in a design traced on an etching ground. 
The subject, a young wife deceiving an elderly husband in conniv- 
ance with a youthful lover, is a very old one, but the treatment of 


1 Introduction, “les procédés de gravure,” to the section of engravings in the catalogue of the 
Debucourt exhibition at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, June-July 1920. This admirable cat- 
alogue, with general introduction by M. Emile Dacier, published by La Société pour l’Etude 
de la Gravure Francaise, is indispensable, with M. Fenaille’s catalogue, to the thorough study 
of Debucourt. Nowhere is the technique, not only of Debucourt himself, but of the other 
engravers in “ aquatint,” so well explained. 
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it is absolutely original. If we followed Debucourt into the nine- 
teenth century, we should find a completely different verson of the 
same old story in his series of hand-coloured caricatures. In the same 
year, 1786, appeared Le Menuet de la Mariée (Plate 74), published 
as a companion to Descourtis’ Noce de Village after Taunay, 
(Plate 41), to which, however, it is greatly superior. Fine impressions 
of this may be found in black, for it is characteristic of Debucourt’s 
method that he made the black (key) plate very complete, and did 
not depend upon the colour plates for building up the composition. 
A reproduction, in the exhibition catalogue of 1920, of an enlarged 
detail from an unfinished proof of the black plate is most instructive 
about the different stages which such a plate passed through. When 
it came to the printing, the three colour plates were printed first, in 
the order:—yellow, red, blue. Finally the key block was printed in 
black on the top of all. Four presses were used at once. 

In 1787, after L’Oiseau Ranimé, belonging, as I have already said, 
to the same set as three famous prints by Janinet, follows one of 
the capital pieces of Debucourt, Promenade de la Gallerie du Palais 
Royal (Plate 75). The plate was not signed by Debucourt, but bears 
his address, “Paris, Cour du vieux Louvre, la 5me porte a gauche, 
en entrant par la Colonade, au premier,” as well as the name of the 
printer, Chapuy. “Cette estampe, du genre grotesque, a du piquant 
et de l’originalité,” said the ‘Mercure de France,” when it appeared. 
There is a matchless description of it by the brothers De Goncourt, 
in their study of Debucourt in “L’Art du dix-huitiéme Siécle.” 
Inexhaustible amusement will be found in studying (in the original, 
for a print of so great length suffers much by reduction) the humours 
of the motley crowd of all ranks, mondains and demimondains, that 
passes before shops 262-266 of the Gallery. To the same year belong 
the pair Heur et Malheur (Plate 76) and L’Escalade (Plate 77) which 
mark a new development in technique, for the black plate, we are 
told, was engraved in mezzotint, the usual “gravure aux outils” being 
employed for the colour-plates. A proof from the black plate alone 
of Heur et Malheur was exhibited in 1920, so it will have been easy 
to ascertain the fact. L’Escalade is a most masterly composition; the 
pose of the two figures is admirable, and so is the manner in which 
they are thrown into relief by the dark background just behind 
them. Le Compliment (Plate 78), also belongs to 1787, while the 
pendant to it, Les Bouquets (Plate 79), followed in 1788. These are 
very perfect examples of the “ gravure en teinte aux outils”, without 
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admixture of any other process. The different materials of the 
dresses, and especially the Vittle black cape of the happy mother in 
Les Bouquets, are represented: with astonishing skill. 

To the year 1788 belong the very lovely pair of prints, still in 
the same process, La Rose and La Main (Plates 80 and 81). In 1789 
Debucourt engraved two important royal portraits, those of the King, 
full length in all his robes, and of the Duc d’Orléans, a bust in an 
oval within a frame. In 1789 Debucourt also engraved La Noce au 
Chateau (Plate 82) which then became the pendant to Le Menuet de 
la Mariée, replacing the colour-print of Descourtis by a second one 
of Debucourt’s own invention and engraving. Annette et Lubin, 
(Plate 83) belongs to the same year. The subject is from a conte by 
Marmontel, which had been adopted as a comedy by Madame Favart. 
The originals of the story were still living, when the print was pub- 
lished, at the village of Cormeil-en-Parisis, and their portraits in old 
age are engraved in a vignette printed in black at the foot of the 
colour-print. Debucourt handed over half of the proceeds of the 
sale of the first 300 copies, at three livres apiece, for the benefit of 
the old couple. . 

In the interval between this and the next plate which we reproduce 
Debucourt was pursuing his technical researches, and in addition to 
his practice in mezzotint he had adopted aquatint with a resin ground, 
which he employs, along with the former “gravure aux outils,” in 
his masterpiece, the large Promenade Publique of 1792 (Pates 84 and 85). 
The scene is once more the garden of the Palais Royal, as in the earlier 
engraving by Lecoeur. There is some reason to believe that many 
of the persons represented are portraits; for instance, the young man 
of fashion who blows a kiss from his fingers at the pretty girls in the 
middle, is said to be the Duc de Chartres; the dwarf on the other side 
of them is said to have been an habitué of the garden. Here again the 
brothers De Goncourt interpret the scene in inimitable language; to 
translate it would be acrime. It is a gay, thoughtless crowd, in which 
all the doctrines of patriotism and the rights of man, all the events 
of the Revolution, ominous enough, though not yet arrived at their 
climax, are forgotten in the enjoyment of summer and sunshine. 
Never was a Parisian crowd, never were the marronniers of Parisian 
open spaces, depicted with such felicity. 

In the last two plates we see Debucourt in a much later stage of 
his development, but still a keen observer of the manners, dress and 
foibles of his fellow citizens. Les Courses du Matin (Plate 86) dates from 
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1805, Frascati (Plate 87), from 1807. The former is described as being 
the most important of a suite on “Moeurs et ridicules du Jour”; it is 
an aquatint engraving, generally, if not always, coloured by hand if 
coloured at all. The same is true of Frascati, “dessiné d’aprés un 
croquis pris sur le lieu.” It is the last of Debucourt’s inimitable 
pictures of the world as he saw it, with an eye that discerned infallibly 
what was of the essence of the scene, what was worth recording for the 
information and the pleasure of posterity. Manners have changed; 
all the old joie de vivre and informal merriment which we saw in the 
Palais Royal have given place to the somewhat guindé and rigid deport- 
ment of the Empire. But Debucourt sets it all down faithfully and 
without prejudice. He is the painter of the manners of his day, 
without any artificiality or archaism, and that is what makes his 
work so interesting and of such permanent value. 


The engravers of the estampe galante, the colour-print, as we have 
passed them in review, deserve on the whole, though in varying 
degrees, the praise which I have just given to Debucourt. In render- 
ing the pastorals of Boucher and Huet many of the engravers, it is 
true, committed themselves hopelessly to the service of unreality. But 
the remainder, the majority, who depicted contemporary manners, 
were even more, perhaps, than they knew, the chroniclers of their 
times. For even the affectation, the triviality and the simpering air of 
innocence which covers hidden meanings not so innocent, belong, 
as much as the furniture, the curtains and the clothes to the period 
of Louis XVI. 

The colour-prints, however, by themselves give but imperfect 
pictures of the period which produced them. The world that they 
reveal is but a fragmentary world, till we learn what the really classical 
works of French engraving in the eighteenth century have to teach 
us about it. The Drevets and the other masters of the portrait, 
engravers after Chardin and Fragonard and Moreau le Jeune, De 
Launay, St. Aubin and the rest of those marvellous virtuosi of the 
burin, add a refined and aristocratic note and a strict obedience to 
the rules of good technique, if not always of good manners, which 
we miss in many of the trivial performances to which all but the 
greatest engravers in colours—dare we except even the greatest?— 
were eile at times of descending. 
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Plate 1. Louis XV. 
By Jacques Christophe Le Blon, after N. Blakey (24%in. x 18in.) 


From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 3. L’Ouvriére en Tapisserie. 
By Jacques Fabien Gautier-Dagoty, after J. B. S. Chardin (83in. x 64in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
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Plate 5. Madame Du Barry. 
By Jean Baptiste André Gautier-Dagoty (15%in. x 13%in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 6. Toilette de Vénus. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after F. Boucher (143in x 11 fin.) 
Rare state with an additional figure of Cupid 
From an impression lent by Mr. Frank T. Sabin 
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Plate 7. Le Rendez-vous comique. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after A. Watteau (7iin. x 5iin.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 8. L’Amour rendant Hommage 4 sa Mére. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after F. Boucher (11gin. x 108in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 10. Les Sentiments de la Nation. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after J. B. Huet (\13in. x 8in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


Plate 1]. L’aimable Paysanne. 
By Jean Frangois Janinet, after J. P. J. de St. Quentin (8}in. Xx 7jin.) 
From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 14. Mademoiselle de Saint Huberti. 
By Jean Francois Janinet (43in. x 4in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Brinton, part of the 
William James Collection 
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PLaTE 15 
MabDAME DuGAZON—RGLE DE NINA 
By JEAN FRANGOIS JANINET, AFTER C. HoIn 
(123in. x 92in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Brinton, 
part of the William James Collection 
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Plate 19. ‘‘ Pauvre Minet, que ne suis-je a ta place! ”’ 
By Jean Frangois Janinet, after N. Lavreince (83in. x 5 1|1-16in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 22. L’ Amour. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after J. H. Fragonard (83in. x 7iin.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 23. Ruines Romaines. 
By Jean Francois Janinet, after J]. H. A. Pernet (l0}in. x 8iin.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 24. La Confiance enfantine. 
By Jean Frangois Janinet, after S. Freudeberg (\2in. x 93in.) 
From an impression in the British Museum 
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La Legon de Clavecin. 


Plate 25. 
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By S. Freudeberg (Sin. x 7 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 26. Téte de Flore (Madame Deshayes). 
By Louis Marin Bonnet, after F. Boucher (l63}in. x 12%in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 27. Provoking Fidelity. 


By Louis Marin Bonnet, after Parelle (11 
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From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 29. The Charms of the Morning. 
By Louis Marin Bonnet (l|3in. x 9tin.) 
From an impression in the Staatl, Kupferstichkabinet!, Berlin 
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Plate 31. L’Eventail cassé. 
By Louis Marin Bonnet, after J. B. Huet (l0}in. x 83in.) 


From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 32. 
By Louis Marin Bonnet, after J. B. Huet (10 


# Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 33. L’ Amant pressant. 
By Augustin Legrand, after J. B. Huet (103in. x 83in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 34. Madame Huet. 
By Gilles Demarteau, after J. B. Huet (|3in. x 103in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 39. Ruines, No. 620. 
By Gilles Antoine Demarteau, after Le Barbier I’atné (\\iin. x 83in.) 
From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 41. La Noce de Village. 
By Charles Melchior Descourtis, after N. A. Taunay (124 x Olin.) 


From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 44. Princesse Wilhelmine de Prusse. 
By Charles Melchior Descourtis, after S, Torelli (10iin. x 8iin.) 
From an impression lent by Mr. Frank T. Sabin 
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Plate 45. L’ Amant surpris. 
By Charles Melchior Descourtis, after F. J.. Schall (184in. x 143in.) 


From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 46. Les Espiégles. 
By Charles Melchoir Descourtis, after F. J. Schall (18}in. x 13{in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 47. Le Lever. 
By Nicolas Francois Regnault (6in. x 4%in.) 
From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 50. 
By Jubier, after Antoine Borel (11: 


in. x 92in.) 


the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 51. Les Dons imprudents. 
By Joseph de Longueil, after Antoine Borel (93in. x 72in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Brinton, part of the 
William James Collection 
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Plate 52. Le Moraliste. 
By Jean Baptiste Chapuy, after J. R. Smith (13in. x lin.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 55. Le Déjeuner anglais. 
By Géraud Vidal, after N. Lavreince (\|4in. x 8}in.) 


From an impression in the British Museum 
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Plate 56. La Lecon interrompue. 
By Géraud Vidal, after N. Lavreince (\|din. x 88in) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Brinton, part of the 
William James Collection 
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Plate 57. La Sentinelle en défaut. 
By Louis Darcis, after N. Lavreince (13tin. x 10 7-10in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 58. Vialmont et Présidente de Tourvel. 
By Romain Girard, after N. Lavreince (13% x 10%in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 59. Le joli petit Serin. 
By Jean Marie Mixelle, after N. Lavreince (9kin. x 7in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 60. Le Désir amoureux. 


By Jean Marie Mixelle, after P. A. Baudoin 12}in. x 9 11-16in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 61. Les Chagrins de lEnfance. 
By Louis Lecceur, after Mouchet (143in. x 114in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Arthur James 
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Plate 65. Portrait de Abbé Delille. 
By Laurent Guyot, after Fauvel (5zin. X 4 3-16in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 66. ‘‘ The Magnetism.”’ 
By Laurent Guyot, after A. F. Sergent-Marceau, (diam. 5 5-16in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 67. 
By Antoine Frangois 
From an impression 
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Plate 68. ‘‘Il est trop tard.” 
By Antoine Frangois Sergent-Marceau (l2in. x 9%in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 69. Le Peuple parcourant les Rues. (From ‘‘Tableaux 
de Revolutions de Paris depuis 1789.’’) 


By Antoine Frangois Sergent-Marceau (7iin. x 44in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 70. Portrait du Général Marceau. 
By Antoine Francois Sergent-Marceau (|64in. x 12}in.) 


From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 72. ‘‘ On doit a la Patrie le Sacrifice de ses 


plus chéres Affections.”’ 
By Pierre Charles Coqueret, after Dutailly (133in. x 10 3-16in.) 
From an impression in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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Plate 83. Annette et Lubin. 
By Philibert Louis Debucourt (103in. x 93in.) 
From an impression in the possession of Mrs. Brinton, part of the 
William James Collection 
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Plate 85. La Promenade publique (detail). 
By Philibert Louis Debucourt 
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Plate 88. Napoleon I. 
By Pierre Michel Alix, after J]. F. Garnerey (2l%in. x 17}in.) 


From an impression in the British Museum. 
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